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TARGET ARTICLE 


Vexing Research Problems Inherent in Cognitive-Mediational 
Theories of Emotion—and Some Solutions 


Richard S. Lazarus 
University of California, Berkeley 


A number of problems posed by cognitive-mediational theories of emotion offer major 
challenges for theory and research. I address five problems that seem particularly 
important and vexing, and I offer some possible solutions. My purpose is to stimulate 
additional thought and interdisciplinary discussion. The problems include uncon- 
scious appraising; confusions about the bases of emotional variations across cultures; 
irrationality in our emotional life; research demands imposed by the transactional 
nature of emotion; and the potential for tautology when we treat appraisal as a cause 
of emotions. Although these problems are widely recognized, they have not been 
thoroughly dealt with, and they call for renewed efforts to seek solutions in the design 


of our research. 


Cognitive-mediational theoretical approaches are 
now said to dominate thinking about how stress is 
generated, how emotions are aroused, how the cop- 
ing process is shaped and also influences emotion, 
and how this multivariate system affects adaptation 
and health. Indeed, except for the period of radical 
behaviorism and positivism in the United States dur- 
ing roughly half of the 20th century, such approaches 
have always played a major role in psychology and 
philosophy from ancient Greek, Roman, and medi- 
eval times to the present. 

History notwithstanding, the study of the emotions 
has been handicapped because of certain problems 
inherent in cognitive-mediational theories. These prob- 
lems have seemed daunting to many, and social scien- 
tists have not been able to mount the research programs 
necessary to tackle them properly. 

In this target article, I discuss some of the most 
vexing of these problems and suggest that, although 
they are difficult to deal with, they could be remedied 
to some extent by appropriate research methods. I 
ignore stress here and address only the emotions 
because we must recognize that stress constitutes an 
emotional subset, referring largely to emotions that 
are distress related, such as anger, anxiety, guilt, 
shame, envy, jealousy, disgust, and, perhaps, even 
compassion and hope. The coping process is also 
relevant to these problems because it too is cogni- 
tively mediated and is a major factor in emotional 


arousal and regulation (Folkman & R. S. Lazarus, 
1990). 

Emotions provide far richer and more useful infor- 
mation about what is happening to a person than does 
stress (R. S. Lazarus, 1993a), which is most com- 
monly treated as a unidimensional variable. Only a 
few qualitatively different types of stress have been 
distinguished, such as eustress and distress (Selye, 
1974) and harm, threat, and challenge (e.g., R. S. 
Lazarus & Folkman, 1984). In contrast, perhaps 15 
or more emotions can be identified, each of which 
tells a different story about an individual’s adapta- 
tional struggles and how these struggles are being 
appraised and coped with by that individual (R. S. 
Lazarus, 1991). 


The Vexing Problems and Some 
Solutions 


Many problems can be identified. I focus on five that 
seem particularly important for a deterministic or 
cause-and-effect account of the emotions: unconscious 
appraising; uncertainties about cross-cultural emo- 
tional variations; nonproductive assumptions about ra- 
tionality and irrationality; research demands imposed 
by the transactional nature of the emotion process; and 
the danger of tautology in treating appraisal as a cause 
of emotions. 
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Problem 1: Unconscious Appraising 


I have long believed that a psychology that does not 
include unconscious mental activity in the arousal and 
regulation of an emotion is bound to be superficial. 
There is also good reason to believe that unconscious 
appraising is more the rule than the exception. With the 
recent resurgence of interest in unconscious pro- 
cesses—see, for example, Bargh (1990), Baron and 
Boudreau (1987), Brewin (1989), Buck (1985), Ekman 
(1977), Erdelyi (1985), Kihlstrom (1987, 1990), 
LeDoux (1989), Leventhal (1984), Merleau-Ponty 
(1962), Polanyi (1966), Scherer (1984), Shepard 
(1984), and Uleman and Bargh (1989)—a number of 
difficult and important issues about what is meant by 
unconsciousness, and the mechanisms involved in it, 
have been raised. Kihlstrom (1990), for example, made 
an impressive examination of many of these issues, on 
which I draw here. 

Potential confusions arise from the widespread ten- 
dency to intermingle concepts like automaticity, delib- 
erateness (intentionality is an alternative), and 
irrationality with whether the appraisal process is con- 
scious or unconscious. In light of these confusions, I 
should first clarify what I mean by unconscious ap- 
praising from the standpoint of my cognitive-motiva- 
tional-relational theory of the emotions, along the way 
sorting out as best I can the ideas that are frequently 
intermingled. 


Clarifying unconscious appraising. The uncon- 
scious appraising with which I am concerned in this 
article stems from ego defense, which is a form of 
coping. Kihlstrom (1990) spoke of this kind of uncon- 
sciousness as the dynamic unconscious, which is based 
on an intent to block threatening meanings from con- 
sciousness. Defenses also represent an effort to trans- 
form these meanings in order to make them less 
threatening. Kihlstrom also acknowledged that most 
cognitive research, which includes what is commonly 
referred to as social cognition, has ignored the dynamic 
unconscious, leaving a vacuum in this area. Clinicians 
disagree sharply about the ease with which defended- 
against mental contents can be made conscious. 

Following Kihlstrom et al., others have identified at 
least two other kinds of unconsciousness. One of these, 
the mental process itself—from which mental contents, 
such as imagery, percepts, and ideas, are derived—is 
presumed to be unconscious. Although we can infer this 
process from observation, there is said to be no way to 
make it conscious; in effect, we can only be conscious 
of mental contents. Whether or not this is correct—and 
I see no need to challenge it at this juncture—many 
writers have made the same point (e.g., Gillette, 1987; 
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Neisser, 1967; Sandler & Joffe, 1969; Wallerstein, 
1983). When I speak later about problems posed by the 
concept of unconscious appraising, I am concerned 
only with mental contents that are being defended 
against. 

Another kind of unconsciousness is the result of 
inattention, which could come about for several rea- 
sons, including the process of automatizing what had 
originally been attended to. When ego defenses are not 
involved, I refer to it as the cognitive unconscious, for 
want of a better term. The cognitive unconscious is said 
to be directly accessible, on occasion, with effort. It has 
also been the subject of much recent cognitive research, 
using largely experimental methods. 

A common anecdotal example might be a social 
occasion during which we have been made uneasy but 
have not labeled our reaction as social anxiety and are 
not cognizant of its external and internal sources. We 
have, in effect, made an appraisal of threat without 
being conscious of having done so. However, if an 
observer points out to us that we had displayed the 
common symptoms of anxiety in this social situation— 
for example, sweating and a dry mouth, which can be 
directly observed, and stomach distress, which must be 
reported to the observer to be known—we can often 
reconstruct and analyze what took place psycholog- 
ically in the encounter, which is what aroused the 
anxiety. 

Reference to the cognitive unconscious brings us to 
a mental process that is of major importance in the 
arousal and regulation of the emotions—namely, auto- 
matic appraising. luse the gerund form, appraising, for 
the mental process and the noun form, appraisal, for its 
mental contents. 

If we are interested in theory and research on the role 
of unconscious mental activity in the emotions, auto- 
matic appraising cannot be ignored, because a high 
proportion of our emotional experiences is the result of 
appraisals that are automatic and hence not well at- 
tended. Therefore, it is important in emotion theory and 
research not to restrict the study of appraisal to what is 
deliberate. Under certain conditions, we may even fail 
to attend to or acknowledge that we have reacted with 
an emotional state. 

Proposing viable criteria for automaticity and distin- 
guishing it from what is not automatic pose some 
difficulties, as Kihlstrom (1990) noted. Given the dif- 
ficulties of doing so, he suggested that, “for the present, 
it seems best to contrast automatic processes with those 
that are controlled or intentional” (p. 450) or, as I 
refer to them, deliberate. However, this simple—I 
think oversimple—contrast between automatic and 
deliberate produces three difficulties that should be 
articulated. 
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First, we should not exclude the effects of ego de- 
fense from our concept of automatic appraising. Most 
defenses operate unconsciously, and, if we know we are 
engaged in defense, the defense 1s not apt to be success- 
ful. So, defense must work automatically and without 
attention to what is being defended against. In effect, 
some automatic appraisals are the result of defenses, 
and they are unconscious for this reason alone. 

And we should also recognize that the contents of the 
appraisals that arise from defenses have unconscious 
and conscious features. The unconscious feature is the 
result of the blocking of a threat from consciousness, 
and the threat that is warded off often constitutes the 
basis of emotions, such as anxiety and anger. The 
dynamic unconscious is defined by the absence of the 
threatening impulse or idea in awareness, as manifested 
in the self-report; what is reported by the person is a 
nonthreatening idea and the actions associated with it. 
The conscious feature is the result of the transformation 
or distortion of the threatening idea into a benign one, 
so that there is, on the surface at least, no reason to be 
anxious or angry. 

On the other hand, as I indicated in my anecdotal 
example of the cognitive unconscious, some auto- 
matic appraisals are the result solely of nondefensive 
forms of inattention. In effect, automatic appraisals 
can be unconscious without being the result of a 
defense. Some of them derive from premises that are 
not attended to, recognized, or acknowledged by the 
person—even when no defense is involved—as well 
as from environmental conditions appraised as rele- 
vant to one’s well-being, but of which the person is 
not aware or only dimly aware. Some of these ap- 
praisals may not be available to consciousness even 
when they are pointed out to the person who made 
them. 

In sum, I think we should regard automatic ap- 
praising as a superordinate concept that includes 
both the nondefensive (cognitive) unconscious and 
the unconscious products of ego defenses. To put it 
differently, we should not equate automatic apprais- 
ing with the cognitive unconscious or with the dy- 
namic unconscious. 

The second difficulty with Kihlstrom’s dichotomy is 
that some appraisals that are initially deliberate can 
become automatized over the course of time, as when 
we consciously try to evaluate a troubling event in a 
benign way, then subsequently make the same ap- 
praisal automatically without paying attention to what 
we are doing—as in the so-called short-circuiting of 
threat (see R. S. Lazarus, 1991). This happens when the 
same kind of threat is encountered again and again. 

In effect, defenses that initially required deliberate 
appraising can later becoming conditioned, so to speak, 


to merely a cue, thereby producing emotions without 
awareness of the motives, beliefs, and environmental 
factors that are involved in the process or its life-span 
history. We do not have to engage in an elaborate 
process of appraising each time recurrent personal 
problems are dealt with, but we can rely on rapid or 
instantaneous judgments without being aware of their 
internal and external bases or the relational meaning 
that is entailed. 

The third difficulty posed by the dichotomy between 
automatic and deliberate appraising 1s the tendency to 
equate automatic with unconscious and deliberate with 
conscious. Although automatic appraisals are likely to 
be unconscious, and deliberate appraisals are likely to 
be conscious, we need to know more about how these 
processes work to accept the equation as valid. I have 
some doubts about it myself. For example, as I have 
noted, some automatic appraisals can be made con- 
scious, but some originally deliberate and conscious 
ones—those that have become unconscious because of 
automatization—may never again be conscious after 
having become automatic. 

Finally, we should not treat automatic appraising— 
even when it is an aspect of the cognitive and not the 
dynamic unconscious—as necessarily primitive or sim- 
ple. Indeed, to fulfill its adaptational functions, auto- 
matic appraising must often be quite complex in order 
to negotiate between stored mental contents having to 
do with personal goals and beliefs and with situational 
demands, constraints, and resources. With these clari- 
fications of my views about automatic and deliberate 
appraising, and their connections with consciousness 
and unconsciousness, I am now ready to tackle the 
vexing problem presented when we embrace the con- 
cept of unconscious appraising. 


The problem created by unconscious appraising. 
The concept of unconscious appraising, which results 
from ego defenses, presents a major challenge to the 
validity of appraisals when they are assessed by self-re- 
port methods. After all, self-report—in effect, intro- 
spection—is the only way we can know directly what 
an individual thinks. Unconscious appraising implies 
that much more is going on in the emotional life than 
is evident superficially in what people say about their 
thoughts and feelings. Defense mechanisms distort 
awareness of one’s true goals, situational intentions, 
and assumptions about self and world, so that self-re- 
port cannot be trusted if we want to know how a person 
is appraising an emotional event. 

There is nothing new about this dilemma. It has long 
been one of the central objections to depth psychology 
and psychoanalytic thought. The dilemma led to a 
nihilistic approach to unconscious processes in the 
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1950s and 1960s, culminating in Eriksen’s (1960, 
1962) methodological negativism—appropriate to the 
zeitgeist of that time—about the scientific viability of 
the concept of unconscious mental activity. Today, 
however, we see a widespread renewal of interest, as 
well as a willingness to search for methodological 
approaches that could bring to light what was once 
thought of as inaccessible (see also Bowers, 1987; 
Brody, 1987; Erdelyi, 1985; Frese & Sabini, 1985; 
Greenberg & Safran, 1987—to mention just a few 
sources). 

In any case, if introspections can conceal rather than 
reveal the truth, we may draw the wrong inference 
about what is going on in aperson’s mind. For example, 
if people claim they are not angry—because they do not 
know the truth, they do not want to admit it, or they are 
using the defense of denial—and if we do not examine 
their thought processes in depth, we will fail to identify 
accurately what they want and think. Those who be- 
lieve that appraisals are often unconscious need to 
confront these dilemmas head on. The fundamental task 
is to discover what is operating in consciousness and in 
the dynamic unconscious and to infer the forms of logic 
being employed. 


Solution. The most sophisticated and skilled clini- 
cians, and plenty of ordinary people trying to make 
sense of their social interactions, can often sense when 
someone falsely claims not to be experiencing an emo- 
tion. What observers are responding to, among other 
things, are contradictions in what is observed, which 
lead them to make the contrary judgment that the per- 
son actually is reacting with the denied emotion. The 
contradictions make us suspicious that the claim being 
made is really false and that what is happening is not 
what it seems to be. 

There are four kinds of contradiction that fuel this 
suspicion: 


1. Between what is said and evidence of emotion- 
induced physiological reactions, such as an un- 
usual facial pallor. 

2. Between what is said and actions, facial and 
body expressions, and voice quality, which con- 
tradict the import of verbal statements. 

3. Between actions and the situational context. 

4. Between what is said on one occasion and what 
is said on another. 


These contradictions provide decision rules for ques- 
tioning the validity of an individual’s self-report. 
How might this work in practice? The emotion 
of anger makes a useful illustration. We observe 
people who say they are not angry but who sud- 
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denly flush (i.e., Contradiction 1). We observe people 
who say they are not angry but who show an angry 
facial expression, bang on the table, or try to harm the 
object of their anger (i.e., Contradiction 2). We observe 
people who seem to be without anger in a situation in 
which people are usually made angry (i.e., Contradic- 
tion 3). And we observe people who claim they are not 
angry but who, a few moments later, are saying just the 
opposite, without seeming to have noticed (i.e., Contra- 
diction 4). 

With respect to Contradiction 4, I note parentheti- 
cally that the distinctive conversational rhythms be- 
tween the principal characters in Eugene O’Neill’s 
play, Long Days Journey Into Night—the mother (a 
drug addict), the father, and two sons—are based on an 
alternating pattern of verbal claims of love and expres- 
sions of anger. In this and other plays, O’Neill was 
greatly influenced by Freud. 

Contradictions do not prove that the person is angry, 
because other explanations are usually possible, but 
they alert us that something may be wrong with an 
inference based on superficial verbal reports. They may 
point to a defense mechanism, or, alternatively, the 
person reporting may simply not have attended to evi- 
dence of the anger or what brought this emotion about. 
The signs we see of suppressed emotion are probably 
the same as those for repressed emotion; that is, we 
cannot readily tell whether or not the concealment is 
deliberate (see Ekman, 1992). We need to examine the 
evidence carefully to make the judgment that the report 
of non-anger is a suppression or defensive denial and 
that the person is, indeed, angry, leading us to infer that 
a different appraisal has been made than we might have 
at first been led to believe. 

All this implies that an emotion that is not in evidence 
may still be occurring, more or less privately, or in 
disguised form. It also suggests that we will have to 
search carefully for evidence that could account for the 
contradictions we have observed. Perhaps the person is 
making two appraisals at the same time—one con- 
scious as a defense, the other unconscious, but both 
with different emotional outcomes. 

Many psychologists treat data derived from self-re- 
port with suspicion. The suspicion is, of course, legiti- 
mate, but we give precious little attention to ways of 
increasing the richness, reliability, and validity of what 
is reported. I am saying, in effect, that the study of 
appraisal, even when it is subject to unconscious pro- 
cesses, can be scientific. It is vital to the integrity of a 
psychology that takes unconscious mental activity se- 
riously to make the best effort we can to study appraisal 
in depth rather than superficially. 

There is an unfortunate penchant of researchers to 
rely solely on one-shot assessments rather than study- 
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ing people over time and to use casually created inven- 
tories, especially those not designed to reveal uncon- 
scious processes. I think this penchant makes it unlikely 
that these researchers will discover and explore the 
personal meanings that lie below the surface of what 
the person tells us. 

This problem of research design applies to studies of 
people within our own. culture as well as to those in 
other cultures. Superficial questioning will not do. 
Skilled interviewing is essential to reveal the uncon- 
scious or deliberately concealed conflicts and coping 
processes that reflect the way people present them- 
selves to the world, as well as how they see themselves. 
In short, in-depth interviews should be designed to deal 
with unconscious appraising, whether the mechanism 
involved is defensive or attentional. 

Because it 1s difficult to study emotions as they are 
happening, they are usually studied retrospectively by 
having people reconstruct their thoughts, feelings, and 
actions from memories of past emotional encounters. It 
would be even more desirable to use—when possible— 
naturalistic observations of these encounters im- 
mediately after they have occurred. Certain clinical 
contexts make it possible to observe and record actual 
encounters while they take place and to obtain subjec- 
tive reports about the encounters very soon after they 
occur. 

An example might be the emotional interchanges 
of married couples, or people in individual or group 
therapy. These interchanges can be videotaped and 
played back to help the persons reconstruct the 
thoughts, feelings, and actions that took place at 
various junctures. The videotapes also provide a per- 
manent record of what happened. A start has been 
made on this type of research (e.g., Gottman, 1993; 
Gottman & Levenson, 1992), but the method has not 
been fully utilized for the study of the conceptual 
issues I am raising. 


Problem 2: Confusions About 
Cross-Cultural Variations in Emotion 


A second vexing problem, closely related to the first, 
centers on attempts to determine to what extent the 
cognitive-motivational-relational rules for the arousal 
and regulation of emotion are universal and apply 
across diverse cultures or are culturally relative (see R. 
S. Lazarus, 1993b; Shweder, 1993; for a recent review 
of relevant research, see Mesquita & Frijda, 1992). 

The role of universals and cultural sources of vari- 
ability in emotion has been receiving much recent 
attention (e.g., Brown, 1991; Tooby & Cosmides, 
1990). There are both biological universals and cultural 


sources of variability in the way emotions are aroused 
and regulated. The problem is to specify how both 
sources work and interact with each other (R. S. 
Lazarus, 1991). | 

The emotion of anger—and its expression in aggres- 
sive actions or words—again provides a good illustra- 
tion of this problem. Most anthropological research has 
consistently failed to make a sharp distinction between 
anger and aggression in its observations, thereby con- 
fusing them. The result is that we still know little about 
whether anger lurks below a seemingly peaceful sur- 
face or whether nonaggressive peoples lack anger. The 
available anthropological observations have just not 
been properly designed for a depth psychology, which 
takes unconscious appraising and coping processes se- 
riously. The observations have failed to pin down 
whether or not anger is aroused and, if aroused, 
whether it is controlled or displaced by ego defenses 
or deliberate, culturally mandated coping processes, 
such as suppression. An alternative possibility, of 
course, is that the anger was simply not attended to 
because of cultural biases in language and ideas 
about human relationships. 

To examine this more closely, I turn to what anthro- 
pologists have said about anger and aggression in two 
cultures—the people of Tahiti, who were studied by 
Levy (1973, 1978), and the Utku-Inuit Eskimos, who 
were studied by Briggs (1970, 1978). 

Levy described Tahitians as a mild and minimally 
aggressive people. He was fully aware of the difference 
between the emotion of anger (an internal state of mind) 
and the expression of anger (aggression). His approach 
was that the differences are more a matter of regulation 
than of arousal, although he left the issue somewhat 
open (Levy, 1978). 

Briggs suggested that anger, which she referred to as 
hostility, is all but absent among the Utku. The title of 
Briggs’s book, Never in Anger, seems to suggest that 
the Utku lack anger—an interpretation that has fre- 
quently been accepted as gospel. If one looks carefully 
at what Briggs observed, however, it can be readily 
inferred that anger is not absent in the Utku but is 
applied selectively—for example, as aggression 
against dogs and birds. The Utku also display intense 
“affection” toward their children, but in ways that seem 
hostile (i.e., squeezing, biting, slapping, and perform- 
ing other hurtful actions). The children seem to experi- 
ence this “affection” as painful, which generates 
anxiety and reinforces the strong cultural value that 
aggression against people should be inhibited. 

I proposed (R. S. Lazarus, 1991) that adult anger has 
a universal cause in all people regardless of their lan- 
guage and culture. We are made angry when we have 
been slighted or demeaned, which provides a human 
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analogy to animal dominance hierarchies. This sugges- 
tion can only be evaluated if we went about making the 
observations in the right way, although doing so is 
always difficult. 


Solution. Because this problem of cross-cultural 
observation derives from unconscious appraising that, 
presumably, is influenced by powerful cultural values 
and the resulting idiosyncrasies of language, it could be 
addressed in the same way that the problem of uncon- 
scious appraising could be addressed (just discussed). 
The right way is to make in-depth rather than superficial 
observations of people in their natural settings, carry 
out these observations over time, be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the language and customs, and draw on what 
these people say about their emotions in the context of 
the contradictions I wrote about earlier. 

In fact, some of these contradictions—an unexpected 
result of Briggs’s extensive observations—create the 
suspicion that the Utku experience plenty of anger but 
suppress and displace its expression as aggression. 
Something similar could well apply to the Tahitians. 
Briggs tried to rationalize the contradictions with a 
theory about the control of anger in the Utku, but the 
theory left out unconscious processes. 

To determine the similarities and differences among 
cultures in the psychodynamics of anger and other 
emotions requires that we study such people with great 
care and employ clinical skills to probe below the 
surface. The need for in-depth study has not generally 
been appreciated when emotions have been studied 
cross-culturally or, for that matter, within aculture. The 
observer must be in a position to look beyond what is 
reported—must look, for example, to feelings, inten- 
tions, and coping processes—and identify them even if 
they are not in awareness. 


Problem 3: Nonproductive 
Assumptions About Rationality and 
Irrationality 


This problem is relevant not only to unconscious 
appraising but also to the cross-cultural context. We are 
constantly judging individual appraisals as irrational 
without an adequate basis, just as we do the customs of 
other peoples from our own cultural standpoint. As we 
shall see, both kinds of judgments are typically made 
without a solid basis. This is why I have discussed 
rationality as the third vexing problem, following un- 
conscious appraising and uncertainties about cross-cul- 
tural variations in emotion. 

The concern with rationality arises from the classic 
question of whether unconscious appraising, at least 
sometimes, follows rules different than those followed 
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by conscious appraising. The usual answer is affirma- 
tive. One form this answer takes is the proposition that 
unconscious appraising is developmentally primitive 
(and wishful) and, therefore, irrational. It is reflected in 
the Freudian distinction between primary and second- 
ary processes (Freud, 1933/1964) and in other develop- 
mental versions of this distinction (e.g., Piaget, 1952; 
Werner, 1926/1948). 

The Freudian position also states that the hallmark 
of secondary-process thinking—which is said to be 
developmentally mature and conscious—is the testing 
of reality. However, reality testing does not guarantee 
that there will be aclose fit between the objective reality 
and conscious appraisals, especially when one consid- 
ers that the person is negotiating between inner motives 
and beliefs and a sometimes obscure environment. Oth- 
erwise, how could it be that we all live in accordance 
with widely shared illusions that tend to be distortions 
of the truth of our lives? Among the most widespread 
of literary doctrines is the view that life is intolerable 
without illusion. Illusion cannot be considered patho- 
logical unless we are willing to say that most or all of 
us are sick. 

The claim that emotions follow an implacable 
logic—meaning seldom or never violated—is chal- 
lenged by the idea that unconscious appraisals can 
result from defenses that distort the truth. Remember 
that the basic premise of cognitive-mediational theories 
is that an emotion flows logically from the appraised 
significance of an event for a person’s well-being. What 
challenges this premise is that the thinking involved in 
making an emotion-generating appraisal is apt to be 
irrational, thus violating the assumption that the process 
is logical. This is the essence of Problem 3. 

But we must be wary here. Irrationality is not iden- 
tical with unconsciousness, and rationality is not iden- 
tical with consciousness. That this is not solely a 
problem of unconscious appraising is indicated by the 
widespread belief that even conscious decision-making 
can be irrational. It is frequently argued from empirical 
observation (e.g., Kahneman, Slovic, & Tversky, 1982) 
that conscious appraisals are commonly based on pri- 
vate heuristics and are often irrational, which muddies 
any possibility of a precise mapping of rationality and 
irrationality onto the distinction between conscious and 
unconscious. 

Therefore, if our theoretical and research concerns 
are centered on the role of appraisal in the emotions 
(whether the appraisal is conscious or unconscious), 
then we must confront an extremely difficult issue— 
namely, what is meant by rationality (and irrationality). 
Even if we take seriously the distinction between pri- 
mary process and secondary process, we constantly get 
stuck on the difficulty of deciding what is rational and 
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what is irrational. Rationality is a chimera because it 
cannot readily be defined in a practical way—both in 
the case of unconscious appraising, which results from 
defense, and in the case of appraising that is conscious 
and not defensive. 

We seldom consider, for example, whether the deci- 
sion about what is rational or irrational should be based 
on the nature of the judgment process or on the outcome 
of that judgment. The latter is the criterion usually 
employed, but the proper meaning of irrationality is that 
someone’s reasoning is illogical or faulty. But we can 
make bad decisions (in the sense of their outcomes) by 
means of sound reasoning—and good decisions by 
means of unsound reasoning. 

What makes me question the viability of the concept 
of rationality? For one thing, what is typically said 
about rationality by psychologists is based on a narrow, 
me-centered economic outlook, which leaves out other 
cherished values, such as morality and commitment to 
family and social community. Is it irrational, for exam- 
ple, to sacrifice oneself for one’s loved ones or to risk 
one’s life by being a good samaritan? Why shouldn’t 
people exhibit concern about less fortunate people and 
volunteer their time and resources to help them? Do we 
truly believe that idealism is irrational and selfishness 
rational? And is it irrational to renounce the things that 
people always want and never have enough of, as the 
ancient Greek Stoics and Buddhists have recom- 
mended? The point is that there are a number of differ- 
ent values about what is rational, based on different 
premises about the good or the moral life. 

In addition, emotions are often viewed as irrational, 
which is a way of denigrating them as not to be trusted 
when, in reality, they evolved biologically as flawed 
but important adaptational assets, and they provide 
extremely useful information—to the person experi- 
encing them and to the observer—about the life situa- 
tion being faced. Accusations of irrationality also tend 
to be put-downs of the logic of particular individuals or 
groups. 

There are, I believe, two fundamental mistakes in our 
treatment of rationality. First, we have tended to equate 
foolish, unrealistic, or maladaptive with the irrational 
when, in reality, poor decisions may have little to do 
with illogical reasoning and everything to do with an 
individual’s premises when making an appraisal, which 
are based on personal goals and beliefs about self and 
world. Along with environmental demands, con- 
straints, and opportunities, these premises constitute 
the main bases for appraisals and the emotions they 
produce. 

The premises on which appraisals depend often lead 
to bad decisions because the decisions result from 
common sources of decisional errors, such as neuropa- 


thology, psychosis, lack of knowledge, beliefs that 
reflect an imperfect model of the world, ambiguities in 
the conditions being faced, inattention or looking at the 
wrong things, and coping by denial or avoidance (see 
R. S. Lazarus & B. N. Lazarus, 1994). Although we 
often do so, it is not sensible to treat these bad decisions 
as tantamount to irrationality just because they seem 
out of touch with reality as defined by others or because 
they lead to damaging outcomes. 

For example, in the Middle Ages and as late as the 
19th century, many illnesses were treated by bloodlet- 
ting because of the erroneous medical beliefs of the 
times. These beliefs were not irrational in the sense of 
bad reasoning, but they depended on ignorance, which 
made it seem sensible to take blood from the patient. 
This was surely a decisional error, and many patients 
were undoubtedly harmed by it. But, given the existing 
knowledge, it could not be considered irrational, or 
even foolish, even though the practice depended on 
premises that later proved false. We would be far better 
off to consider not whether a decision process or out- 
come is rational but whether it could be the result of 
one or another of the common sources of decisional 
error.’ 

Second, viewing emotional reactions as irrational is 
an even more serious mistake because it doesn’t help 
us understand the logic being employed in an 
individual’s appraisals and coping decisions. This logic 
may make little sense to an observer unless the 
individual’s motivational and belief premises—on 
which appraisals, coping processes, and emotional re- 
sponses are predicated—are taken into account. Nor 
have demonstrations of so-called irrationality in con- 
scious decision-making properly addressed the individ- 
ual or group premises that shape decisions and 
emotional reactions (cf. Kahneman et al., 1982). It is 
usually an outside observer who evaluates such deci- 
sions, but to make the evaluation requires that an ob- 
server know these premises. 


'To provide another example closer to the topic of the emotions, 
Psychological Inquiry Editor Lawrence Pervin told me about a 
patient with a compulsion to wash his hands after touching 
money—a pattern that seemed irrational. However, it turns out that 
people have often been advised that the hands of a sick person, 
doorknobs, money, and other objects are most often the primary 
basis for the spread of viral diseases such as flu. Media physicians 
often point out that viral substances enter our bodies and make us 
sick when we touch such objects and then touch our eyes, mouth, 
and nose. Therefore, it is questionable to speak of washing hands 
after touching objects that could be contaminated as irrational. 
Nevertheless, doing so compulsively to the point of causing per- 
sonal discomfort and the thwarting of other goals might well be 
considered maladaptive or dysfunctional, although not irrational if 
by this one means illogical reasoning. 
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Even psychotic patients use a logic that is reasonable, 
if one accepts their premises, and this helps explain 
their emotions. Paranoids may wrongly believe that 
another person intends them harm, but maintaining this 
premise, even though it may be incorrect, makes their 
fear or anger reasonable. The logic that connects the 
emotion and the beliefs shaping the appraisal is that “T 
should be afraid or angry if somone intends to harm 
me.” Isn’t this an implication of the line about Ophelia 
from Hamlet, “Though this be madness, yet there is 
method in’t” (act 2, scene 2, line 1)? 

And in patients with brain damage, the resulting 
mental abnormality is also not an adequate explanation 
of the emotions that are aroused. That this emotion is, 
Say, anger, anxiety, pride, or hope still needs to be 
explained. There may be confusion and emotional in- 
consistency, but there is still a reasonable logic to the 
emotions of such patients when they occur. We need to 
know the substance of what is thought by patients in an 
emotional encounter—that is, how active motives and 
beliefs influence their decisions—to appreciate which 
emotion will be aroused. 

Cognitive-mediational approaches generally oppose 
any sharp dichotomy between emotion and reason. 
They assume that, if we know how an individual con- 
strues a situation, we should be able to predict the kind 
and intensity of the emotion with which that individual 
will react, even if the appraisal deviates from the objec- 
tive circumstances, as defined by others. The prediction 
depends on knowing the lawful connection between the 
personal meaning of what is happening—which I have 
referred to elsewhere as the core relational theme—and 
the particular emotion being experienced. Thus, anger 
implies a demeaning offense, anxiety an uncertain 
threat with existential significance, pride an enhance- 
ment of ego identity, hope that one fears the worst but 
yearns for better, and so on for each of the emotions (R. 
S. Lazarus, 1991). 

And if we know the emotional reaction, we should 
be able to reason backward to reconstruct successfully 
the relational meaning, which results from the thought 
process that brought the emotion about. Reasoning 
backward from the emotional endpoint is admittedly 
less straightforward—no pun intended—than reason- 
ing in the forward direction, because the specific details 
involved in the core relational theme vary from situa- 
tion to situation and person to person. But, if our 
theoretical understanding of the links between the rela- 
tional meanings and particular emotions is sound, the 
core relational theme—which is a general abstrac- 
tion—can still be identified from the particular emo- 
tion. If this cannot be done and tested in research, we 
have not constructed a deterministic analysis, whether 
absolute or relative. 
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The claim that emotions are tied to reason remains 
an essential premise for a deterministic cognitive-me- 
diational theory. For cause-and-effect to apply, we 
must assume that logical and predictable processes are 
involved in emotional arousal and regulation. When we 
try to explain what looks like an idiosyncratic emotion 
by proposing that a person is being irrational, this 
misleads us into thinking we understand what is 
happening. 


Solution. Because of the problems connected with 
rationality, I suggest that, when speaking of appraising, 
which leads to a particular emotion or life decision, we 
simply drop the concept of rationality, which just mud- 
dies the waters. I would like, actually, to expunge the 
concept from our psychological vocabulary, because it 
has become a refuge for vagueness and circularity when 
we try to explain maladaptive or dysfunctional human 
decisions. Besides, ceasing to blame bad decisions on 
irrationality would not require us to sacrifice the 
important idea that some appraisals are unrealistic 
and, therefore, sometimes maladaptive—I say some- 
times because illusion and denial are not always 
dysfunctional. 

If we take seriously that some appraisals are uncon- 
scious as a result of ego defense, then more than a single 
kind of logic must be involved—one unconscious or on 
the fringe of unconsciousness and the other conscious. 
Allow me to illustrate. 

Logic 1, which is based on belief premises of which 
a person may be unconscious, is that we are in mortal 
danger when flying in an airplane but not while driving 
a car. This leads to anxiety in an airplane but not in a 
car. Anxiety is especially apt to be aroused or aug- 
mented when something happens to draw attention to 
possible dangers, such as severe air turbulence or a 
recent deadly airplane crash that remains fresh in the 
passenger’s mind. 

Logic 2, which is presumably the result of conscious, 
reasoned, data-based construals, is that we are quite 
safe flying in an airplane, far safer in fact than when 
driving a car. This logic should allow us to feel confi- 
dent and relaxed while flying, as long as no emergen- 
cies arise, and is, therefore, a potential antidote to 
anxiety. Logics | and 2 may go in and out of conscious- 
ness, depending on what we are attending to or how 
threatening the contents of each ideational product of 
the logic are at any given moment. 

Although we do not have a clear set of rules about 
which logic preempts the emotion that is actually expe- 
rienced consciously, we appear to be built to react 
consistently and strongly with alarm at the sensing of 
danger. The premise of Logic 1—often unstated and 
even unrecognized—is that, although a deadly accident 
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is statistically uncommon, the airplane we are in may 
be one of them, and, if so, death is a likely outcome. 
Our thoughts, then, are that “People do get killed 
in airplane accidents, and maybe it will be me.” 
Following this logic leads us to suffer from anxiety 
or fright, and we cannot relax. When it is operat- 
ing, Logic 1 easily wins out over Logic 2 in pre- 
empting the emotion experienced, especially in the 
presence of appropriate cues (see LeDoux, 1986, 
for an analysis of this at the psychophysiological 
level). 

Both kinds of logic can be said to be reasonable from 
the standpoint of a person’s premises, even if they lead 
to different emotional states and coping processes. 
Moreover, individual differences in reasoning do not 
imply pathology because, on the basis of divergent 
goals and beliefs, people have to be selective about 
what they attend to and in the information they use as 
the basis for their appraisals. 

To sum up, in addition to abandoning the misleading 
concept of rationality, the solution I am proposing calls 
for a close examination of the forms of logic an indi- 
vidual is using in making decisions and of the motiva- 
tional and belief premises underlying the resulting 
emotions. These forms of logic may also be occurring 
at different levels of consciousness. 


Problem 4: Research Demands 
Imposed by the Transactional Nature 
of the Emotion Process 


A transactional outlook (cf. Dewey & Bentley, 
1949/1989) toward emotion presents another vexing 
problem for research on emotion. Transaction implies 
two principles. First, the person and the environment— 
most often another person—are locked into mutually 
influenced and constantly changing relationships, with 
person A affecting person B, and B affecting A. This is 
clearly a case of emotional communication in which the 
way person B responds feeds back to person A, who 
draws further implications from the feedback that can 
have additional emotional significance. But the central 
point is that the person—environment relationship is not 
static but is ongoing and changing, which is what a 
process is all about. 

Second, with respect to the emotions that are 
aroused and being regulated, for each individual in- 
volved in a relationship, there may be different per- 
sonal meanings about what is happening. These 
meanings are based on the significance of events for 
each individual’s well-being. To put it in another 
way, emotions are all about the personal meaning 
that is constructed by an individual about what is 


happening in an encounter and in life. Emotions con- 
stantly change as this meaning changes. 

Emotional change occurs because the environment 
itself changes during an emotional encounter. We may 
begin with an insult from a loved one, react with un- 
controlled anger, which so disturbs our partner that he 
or she feels hurt and begins to cry, at which point we 
feel guilty for our excess and are no longer angry. These 
emotional transitions occur because the other “‘person”’ 
in the interaction—the environment with which we are 
having the relationship—changes, thereby changing 
the perceived relationship, its personal meaning, and 
the consequent emotion. 

Emotional change also occurs because people are 
always coping with the circumstances of their lives, 
especially when these circumstances are unfavorable. 
As is now widely recognized, coping takes two main 
forms, problem focused and emotion focused (R. S. 
Lazarus, 1991; R.S. Lazarus & Folkman, 1984). To the 
extent that problem-focused efforts to solve the prob- 
lem change the actual circumstances of the person—en- 
vironment relationship, the person reappraises what is 
happening, and now the once disturbing circumstance 
no longer exists, or it changes in personal significance. 
So the emotion changes too (Folkman & R. S. Lazarus, 
1988). 

Emotion-focused coping, on the other hand, does not 
alter the actual circumstances of an encounter but does 
alter how they are appraised. Reappraisal of the signif- 
icance of what is happening is an extremely powerful 
way to deal with distressing conditions of life. If we can 
view what has happened more benignly, our emotions 
will change from strong to weak or no distress or even 
to a positive emotional state. 

Thus, if our spouse offends us, but we recognize that 
he or she has been ill or is experiencing severe life 
stress, we can make excuses for the spouse and reappra- 
ise the offensive action in a more benign way. We will 
then view the offense not as an intentional attack or a 
product of malevolence but as a result, perhaps, of 
understandable irritability. And, if we can view it in this 
way, we need not feel angry, and it would not be 
appropriate to retaliate. Because there has been no 
damage to our self-esteem, there is no need to counter- 
attack. Nothing has changed except our appraisal of 
what has happened, and yet a major change has oc- 
curred in our emotional state. 

I note in passing that for some time I have believed 
that this scenario of reappraising what was initially 
threatening is often erroneously diagnosed as repres- 
sion. It is not repression because the sense of being 
demeaned, hence angry, is not simply pushed out of 
consciousness but has been totally reinterpreted, so no 
anger remains as long as the new interpretation is 
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believed. Reappraising the meaning of what is happen- 
ing is one of the most powerful ways of coping—a 
healthy and highly functional process. 

In any case, given the transactional or process nature 
of emotion, research strategies that are static and that 
use a single, interindividual assessment are unlikely to 
capture fully the process of emotional arousal and 
regulation and the changes in emotion that occur over 
time as relationships change. Some other way of mak- 
ing observations is called for. 


Solution. Viewing emotions as transactional (i.e., 
as personal meanings that are always in flux) implies 
that, to properly understand the psychological pro- 
cesses involved, we must study emotions in the same 
individuals over a period of time—making, as it were, 
a continuous motion picture of what is happening rather 
than a still photo of a single moment (Folkman & R. S. 
Lazarus, 1985). To do this is to be in a position to 
observe process and change, which better reveals how 
the emotion process works. 

To do intraindividual research may require sacrific- 
ing the traditional epidemiological value of large num- 
bers of subjects. This might mean tentatively 
abandoning the requirement of having a representative 
sample for a strategy in which a particular kind of 
subject is studied. To achieve representativeness in 
such research, it would be necessary to repeat each 
basic study with different kinds of subjects or to limit 
one’s generalizations to a few important subpop- 
ulations of interest. 


Problem 5: The Danger of Tautology 
in Treating Appraisal as a Cause of 
Emotion 


The fifth problem with conceiving appraisal and 
coping as mediators of emotions is that, insofar as 
one can tell, appraisal and reappraisal—which is 
often a form of coping—cannot be assessed indepen- 
dently of the emotions they are said to produce, 
which creates circular reasoning when we want to 
evaluate the causal significance of these appraisals. 
We assess appraisal after it has occurred, and, by that 
time, the emotion that flows from the appraisal will 
have been aroused. In a cause-and-effect theory, 
however, we think of the appraisal as occurring first 
and producing the emotion, but the emotion seems to 
arise instantly upon (almost simultaneous with) the 
appraisal. In effect, the time interval in which to 
examine the proposed cause-and-effect relation- 
ship is insufficient, and this creates an analytic 
tautology. 
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Solution. The problem, as I said, arises partly be- 
cause the appraisal can be assessed only after the fact 
and partly because the time interval between the ap- 
praisal and the emotion it produces seems too brief to 
separate the measurement of the appraisal from the 
measurement of the emotion. 

We all know that cross-sectional, correlational re- 
search can never prove cause-and-effect relationships, 
such as when and whether certain antecedent variables 
result in particular outcomes. And, if emotion flows 
almost instantly from appraisal, there is no good way 
to demonstrate this causal role. There comes a time 
when cross-sectional studies must be abandoned for 
longitudinal studies to pin down the origins and signif- 
icance of cognitive-mediating processes for emotional 
and adaptational consequences. 

There are, of course, appropriate uses of cross-sec- 
tional research designs—for example, when we want to 
learn whether there is any relationship, causal or other- 
wise, between the mediating processes of appraisal and 
coping and the emotional reactions said to be linked to 
them. Cross-sectional research designs are also appro- 
priate when we want to see whether there is any rela- 
tionship between emotions and health. Such research 
must, however, be viewed as pilot projects for seeing 
whether it is fruitful to invest more heavily in longitu- 
dinal research to evaluate the proposition that the rela- 
tionship is causal. 

Experimental studies are prospective and could also 
be employed, but most of the emotion-relevant vari- 
ables in which we are interested do not lend themselves 
readily to experimental manipulation. It is difficult if 
not impossible to reliably produce anger, anxiety, 
shame, guilt, happiness, love, pride, hope, and the like 
in the laboratory. 

Research attempting to study emotions in the lab- 
oratory has lost credibility because of the problem of 
individual differences in the emotion aroused by a 
laboratory procedure. In effect, only some subjects 
will react with anger or fear—emotions that have 
been commonly targeted for study (e.g., Ax, 1953; 
Funkenstein, King, & Drolette, 1957). The problem 
of generating a given emotion in the laboratory is 
made even more difficult when the emotions studied 
involve particularly complex and subtle meanings— 
for example, guilt and shame. Naturalistic studies are 
also apt to have better ecological validity than exper- 
imental studies. 

What must be done is to predict appraisal and coping 
processes from the antecedent variables that shape 
them. This is the only way the tautology can be broken 
and cause-and-effect can be properly examined. Two 
sets of variables serve as such antecedents: person 
variables and environmental variables. To examine 
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emotions (among other possible individual-difference 
variables) in a causal framework, we need to do re- 
search in which goals and beliefs are being assessed— 
which exist as personality traits before the emotional 
event has occurred—as well as stable environmental 
demands, constraints, and resources. These two sets of 
variables interact as the main causes of appraisal and 
coping processes. 

To show causality, antecedent variables must be 
measured in advance of the mediating and outcome 
effects in which we are interested. We must 
demonstrate that only when these variables are pres- 
ent do the predicted effects occur. Antecedent per- 
son—environment relationships should result in 
appraisal and coping processes that determine 
whether an emotion will result and, if it does, what 
kind of emotion it will be. 

Nevertheless, such research designs cannot deal with 
the near simultaneity of the appraisal—-emotion link. 
What is also needed, I think, are microgenetic tech- 
niques, which were used in Europe to study the emer- 
gence of a percept (Werner, 1926/1948). Microgenesis 
is an approach that focuses on the minute stages by 
which a cognitive process brings about a cognitive 
content, such as a percept, image, or idea. In this 
research, tachistoscopic presentations were made of 
objects and scenes under subliminal conditions of ex- 
posure, and the clarity of the signal was gradually 
changed (either by illumination or speed of presenta- 
tion) until the percept emerged. 

With respect to appraisal and emotion, imagine a 
procedure in which a threatening scene is presented 
tachistoscopically. Let us say that the subject’s body is 
shown in a funeral casket, or a beneficial scene is 
presented in which the subject is shown being honored. 
One could study the slow emergence of the threatening 
or beneficial idea and, at the same time, measure the 
arousal of an emotion by means of facial expressions, 
physiological changes, or subjective reports, thereby 
providing an opportunity to fix in time the appraisal- 
emotion relationship. 

Still another possibility is to present ambiguous 
scenes that could suggest either harms or benefits so 
that, as the stimulus material grew clearer, some indi- 
viduals would achieve an idea signifying harm, 
whereas others would emerge with a beneficial idea. 
Here too, the time relationships between these ideas and 
the emotion aroused could be studied. 

One might also interpose interpretive statements that 
could influence the reaction, as was done in my psycho- 
physiological research in the 1960s using film 
soundtrack and orientation passages to influence the 
appraisal (see R. S. Lazarus, 1991, for an account of 
this research). 


The case would be quite different, however, if we 
were doing studies of emotion as a factor in health, 
because the time relationships between the cause-and- 
effect variables are much longer. For this problem, we 
must show that some emotions lead to positive health 
outcomes and others lead to negative health outcomes. 
Longitudinal studies are needed for this. And, during 
the interval between the measurement of the antecedent 
variables and the effects in which we are interested, we 
must also make regular measurements of the antecedent 
and process variables on a recurrent or continuous 
basis. 

In this kind of research, we must be sure that the 
degree and kind of emotion measured at Time 1 con- 
tinue to be in place during the disease incubation period 
before Time 2 arrives. This is necessary because car- 
diovascular diseases and cancer are not likely to be 
affected, if at all, by occasional or short-lived emotional 
states or by coping processes that are infrequent—but 
only by their sufficiently long continuation to produce 
the tissue changes tantamount to these diseases. 

One of the difficulties with demonstrating cause- 
and-effect in longitudinal research is that there must be 
changes in the independent and dependent variables in 
which we are interested (see, e.g., Kasl, 1983), and this 
is not always so easily arranged. Health outcomes tend 
to be quite stable over extended periods of life. If there 
are no changes during the period being studied, cause 
cannot be demonstrated, and the supposed causal vari- 
ables might be confounded with other variables that are 
the real causes. 

To use the example of infectious illness, if we wish 
to show that germs (either bacterial or viral) cause 
infections, such as the common cold, and to understand 
this causation, we need to measure psychological and 
physiological mediators of these infections, such as 
changes in the immune process during the incubation 
period between contact with the germ and the actual 
infection. This means we must be able to measure what 
is happening during that time interval (see Cohen, 
Tyrrell, & Smith, 1991, for an example). 

The best way out of the dilemma posed by the 
circularity inherent in process-centered, cognitive-me- 
diational theories is to go beyond one-shot assessments 
of appraisal and coping processes, which are based on 
subjective reports of subjects, and turn to the antecedent 
variables that might be predictive of these processes. 
And we must carefully follow the mediating appraisal 
and coping processes over time to see whether they are 
stable characteristics of the person—environment rela- 
tionship. This calls for longitudinal research designs. 
Whenever this principle has been followed in research, 
evidence has usually been obtained that the proximal, 
mediating process variables of appraisal and coping 
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show relationships with the outcome variables stronger 
than those displayed by the distal, antecedent variables 
alone (e.g., Larrson, 1987, 1989; Larrson, Kempe, & 
Starrin, 1988; Larrson & Starrin, 1984; Oates, 1988). 


Summing Up the Solutions 


There is, I believe, a methodological solution to each 
of the vexing problems I have mentioned. Certain of the 
solutions are needed for more than one problem. The 
solutions take four main forms. 

First, we should stop speaking of irrationality when 
we really mean maladaptive decisions, because judg- 
ments about rationality do not help us understand these 
decisions. 

Second, we should use careful, in-depth interviews 
and observations, preferably naturalistic, in which con- 
tradictions in word and act allow the observer to make 
better inferences about what the person is thinking and 
feeling. 

Third, we should use research designs that permit 
repeated measurements of subjects’ thoughts, feelings, 
and actions across emotional encounters and over time 
as the emotion process unfolds and changes. 

Fourth, to deal with all four problems within the 
same design, the preferred research strategy is longitu- 
dinal rather than cross-sectional. Microgenetic research 
strategies to examine close time relationships in the 
flow of appraisal and coping in emotion might profit- 
ably be added. 

Although proceeding in this way would place a great 
burden on researchers, in terms of cost, time, and skill, 
I believe there is no adequate substitute if we wish to 
advance our understanding of the emotion process. I 
suspect that this cost will make the message I am 
sending unpopular and likely to be ignored. To do this 
adequately requires dedication, patience, and the will- 
ingness to forego rapid publication. This kind of re- 
search strategy could result in a systems-theory type of 
research, which would be capable of causal analysis 
and could reflect the considerable number of person 
and environmental variables that influence emotions 
and adaptational outcomes. 


Economic and Political Issues 


The kind of research about which I have been speak- 
ing could provide the most satisfactory answer to the 
conceptual problems underlying emotions and their 
causes, regulation, and health outcomes. However, it is 
just not being done. The high cost to the researcher and 
to society and, perhaps, a lack of conviction about its 
necessity get in the way of initiating this type of 
research. 
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We must convince social scientists to attempt longi- 
tudinal, in-depth studies, whether extended in duration 
or limited to shorter, fruitful periods in which there are 
apt to be major changes in the status of the variables. 
Even more important, however, would be to convince 
those responsible for funding that, in the long run, this 
is the only way we are going to master the vexing 
problems posed by the most promising theoretical anal- 
yses of the emotion process and its relationship to 
adaptation and health. Otherwise we will forever be 
struggling with the inadequacies of cross-sectional re- 
lationships that, although their correlations might tease 
us into believing that we are on the right track, can never 
prove the causal connections in which we have a prac- 
tical interest. 

If social scientists are to succeed in overcoming the 
awesome obstacles to understanding the emotional life 
and its consequences for health and illness, we must 
come to recognize that the tools for obtaining the an- 
swers are available, but at a price. Our assessments 
must extend far beyond surface, inventory measures— 
which fail, I believe, to tell us the essentials of what is 
going on in the minds of our subjects—and use in- 
depth, microgenetic or microanalytic strategies to re- 
veal appraisal and coping processes, both conscious 
and unconscious. 

Physicists obtain huge budgets for enormous atom 
smashers, and microbiologists do the same for mapping 
the DNA, whose value as a project, in my judgment, is 
greatly overstated because it adopts a bottom-up rather 
than a top-down approach to human adaptational prob- 
lems (for a comparable view by a distinguished molec- 
ular biologist, see Schoch, 1993). Why can’t 
psychologists convincingly demonstrate that sufficient 
money should be devoted to intelligently designed, 
programmatic, in-depth, longitudinal studies that— 
given the methodological problems being faced—are 
the only way to create real progress in understanding 
how the emotional life works and influences health and 
illness? 

To urge this on our research granting agencies re- 
quires both conviction and professional unity if we are 
to make a convincing case. Because the problem is 
partly economic and partly political, and few of us have 
the will or the influence, I am not sanguine that any- 
thing like this is likely to happen. Yet it is exciting to 
express the wish. And expressing it could reveal 
whether there is potential agreement among prominent 
social scientists. 


Notes 


This target article is an expansion of keynote presen- 
tations I gave at the International Congress of Health 
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Psychology, Tokyo, July 27, 1993, and at the 24th 
Congress of Psychology at Bar Ilan University, Tel 
Aviv, October 11, 1993. 
I appreciate the good advice I received from Joe 
Campos, Paul Ekman, Larry Pervin, and Ted Smith. 
Richard S. Lazaus, 1824 Stanley Dollar Drive, Wal- 
nut Creek, CA 94595. 
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